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the sardonic Englishman and the sardonic Pole. Hardy is
so much the Englishman that we do not need to think of
it; we take it for granted. Whereas Conrad gets extra
credit for the romantic fact of his nationality, for being the
Pole who learnt English and mastered it and finally wrote
novels in it. In this sense Conrad starts with an advantage
over Hardy. He himself was a romantic figure; Hardy
wasjiever romantic. Conrad was the adventurer; Hardy
the home-bird. But these are slight differences compared
"with the difference in blood, the difference which makes
one animal a race-horse and another a cart-horse, the
difference which in fact made Conrad an aristocrat and
* Hardy scarcely as high as middle-class. Looking at
Conrad's portraits, reading his life, analysing his novels, it
is difficult to imagine him as anything but the aristocrat,
as a man in some exalted position, a being of refined
instincts and intelligence and sensibility. It requires no
imagination to see Conrad as a diplomat, a refined con-
noisseur, a high official, an artist. Whereas with Hardy it
is hard to imagine him as being even remotely connected
with art and refinement at all; with that curious, stunted
shrewd figure he might have been a clerk, a shopkeeper, a
saddler, a shoemaker, a local preacher, a newsagent, or in
fact the stonemason that he once was.

And just as one cannot escape these differences in the
men themselves, so one is constantly confronted with
them in the novels. Hardy is the cart-horse, Conrad the
race-horse, and appropriately Hardy's novels seem to me
to resemble in form and progress and solidity those big,
splendidly built but laborious wagons which must have
been so common in his day, wagons heavily laden with
goods and going on long journeys and made to resist the
conflict of time and circumstance. On the other hand,
the work of Conrad, verbose though it is, moves more
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